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of the young man, which shows what a great loss the profession sus¬ 
tained in his early death, and of which Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs 
says, “I scarcely know any book which is more of an inspiration to 
the medical student, more of an incentive to hard work and to high 
ideals than the little story of the life of this young man.” Dr. Put¬ 
nam also quotes Dr. Osier’s saying concerning the younger Jackson, 
I do not know in our profession of a man who died so young who 
has left so.touching a memory.” His father had printed along with 
die memoir, the reports of a number of cases of cholera which his 
son had written during an epidemic in Paris. 

The life of a practising physician and consultant such as Dr. 
Jackson’s, although so tremendously full of work and value, does not 
furnish much of sensation. He passed practically all his years in 
his native town immersed in various occupations—teaching, practis¬ 
ing, organizing medical institutions of one kind and another, and 
exercising a practical benevolence and influence which is beyond 
estimation.. To every medical man, however, the lessons to be learned 
from his life will prove not only of great interest, but of great 
value. It is sincerely to be hoped that the book will be widely read, 
and the .memory of one of the best representatives of the profession 
in America thereby long perpetuated. F. R. P. 


A Text-book of Practical Therapeutics, with Especial 
Reference to the Application of Remedial Measures to 
Disease and Their Employment upon a Rational Basis. By 
Hobart Amory Hare, M.D., B. Sc., Professor of Therapeutics 
and Materia Medica in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadel¬ 
phia, Physician to the Jefferson Hospital, etc. New (11th) edition, 
enlarged and thoroughly revised to accord with the eighth decen¬ 
nial revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia , 1905. In one octavo 
volume of 910 pages, with 113 engravings and four colored plates. 
Philadelphia and New York; Lea Brothers & Co., 1905. 

A work which runs through eleven large editions in a space of 
fifteen years needs no introduction to the public, nor does it require 
commendation. Such is the category in which Hare’s Therapeutics 
has just appeared after its latest revision. A considerable num¬ 
ber of changes have been made to bring the work into harmony with 
the last edition of the United States Pharmacoapia. Owing to the 
extent to which the subject of medical electricity has been developed, 
its consideration has been omitted from the present volume. As 
heretofore, special articles have been contributed on the treatment of 
the Diseases of the Eye, by George E. de Schweinitz; Venereal Dis- 
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eases and Antisepsis, by Edward Martin; Diseases of the Puer¬ 
peral' State, by Barton C. Hirst In writing as in lecturing upon 
medicine, the amount of benefit derived by the student is in a large 
measure proportional to the amount of personality with which the 
teacher imbues his subject In other words, the knowledge of the 
teacher must be that of practical experience, not that acquired by 
reading. 

If this criterion be a just one. Hare’s Therapeutics possesses a 
high order of merit, for its pages redound with the reflected person¬ 
ality’ of the author. No one who peruses the book will doubt that 
the "Ieit motiv” of the work was personal observation, and that the 
collaboration of literature was of distinctly minor importance. The 
work throughout is concise and practical. Some of the sections, 
such as that on "feeding the sick,” might be lengthened with benefit, 
and it also seems that more stress should be laid upon the necessity 
of close supervision of the minutiae in the treatment of tuberculosis. 
On the other hand, the excellent article on “heart disease” may be 
taken as illustrative of the general scope and character of the in¬ 
dividual sections dealing with the treatment of diseases in Yvhich the 
general principles are laid down; the more exhaustive discussion of 
the specific effects of the various drugs is to meet the require¬ 
ments of the individual case being considered in the articles dealing 
with each drug separately, e. g.> in this case, under "digitalis,” 
"caffein,” etc. 

The section of the book devoted to the consideration of the vari¬ 
ous methods of therapeusis other than drug giving—such as the 
local application of cold in its various forms, hydrotherapy, exercise, 
gastric lavage and gavage, etc.—is of especial excellence. On read¬ 
ing it one is impressed with the concise and yet sufficiently detailed 
descriptions which, together with a large number of admirable illus¬ 
trations, leave one in no doubt as to the exact manner of application, 
the indications, and the limitations of the method under discussion. 
It is evident that the author appreciates the fact that the success 
attendant upon these procedures is proportional to the care with 
which details are carried out. 

The student, as well as the practitioner, who is often at sea re¬ 
garding the relative utility’ of different climates and mineral springs 
may derive enlightenment from the sections which are devoted to 
their consideration, in which the general principles governing their 
employment are laid down. The author judiciously w’arns against the 
.all too prevalent tendency of sending advanced cases of tuberculosis 
to distant health resorts. The articles dealing with the use of ether 
and chloroform as anaesthetics are very complete, and are accom¬ 
panied by illustrations demonstrating the methods of resuscitation. 

The author has apparently determined to include in the book only 
those therapeutic measures whose efficacy have been definitely es¬ 
tablished. For this reason we suppose no mention has been made of 
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lumbar puncture as a palliative for the convulsive seizures of. coma 
or uraemia, or of stovain or morphine-scopolamine as anaesthetics. 

The eleventh edition of Hare’s Therapeutics thoroughly main¬ 
tains the high standard of excellence set by its predecessors, and it will 
doubtless continue to be one of the most frequently consulted text¬ 
books on the subject with which it deals. G. W. N. 


A Text-Book of Diseases of Women. By Barton Cooke 
Hirst, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics in the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania; Gynecologist to the Howard, the Orthopedic and the 
Philadelphia Hospitals. Second edition. Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders & Co., 1905. 

This book can hardly be said to need an introduction to the pro¬ 
fession; its author is known as a man who is particularly adapted 
by training and experience as a teacher to write a book which will 
be of sendee to the student of medicine, while his large consultation 
practice enables him to prepare his work with special reference to 
the needs of the general practitioner. That these facts have been 
appreciated by the medical public is evident by the reprinting of the 
first edition within a few months of its publication. 

The present edition, the second, has been enlarged and much new 
materinl has been introduced. In its present shape the book is 
abreast of all the advances made since the first edition was published. 
That this is true is exemplified by the consideration of the Pincus 
apparatus for atmokausis, which the author advocates for certain 
cases of uterine hemorrhage; by the description of the metranoikter 
of Schatz, which the author, in its modified form, recommends as 
the best treatment for certain types of dysmenorrhoea; by the illus¬ 
trations and descriptive text regarding the electrothermic haemo¬ 
static clamp devised by Downes; while its completeness, in respect 
to less important improvements, is evidenced by the inclusion of 
a cut of the Menge pessary for the treatment of uterine prolapse. 

In the chapter upon the diseases of the bladder the cystoscopes of 
Nitze, Eisner, and Snell are illustrated and described. Harris’ 
segregator is also shown, but the author prefers that of Luys to either 
Cathelin’s or the former. 

His chapter upon Retrodisplacements is very full. He gives the 
non-operative treatment its proper importance and advocates the use 
of pessaries in proper cases. In his opinion the operative treatment 
lies between the procedure known as a ventrosuspension and the 
Alexander-Adams operation in the inguinal canals. He, however, 
considers all the best-known methods of operative treatment, giving 
his reasons for his expressed preference. 



